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The paintings and drawings exhibited are mostly 
records of travel. Some of them are from Japan y a 
large part are from the Islands of the South Seas : 
Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji. 

There it was my good fortune to spend a year of recrea- 
tion and idleness, and to return to the art of painting, for 
'^^any years less practised by me because of my being en- 
gaged at home in the decorative work of glass. Accord- 
ing to my interest at the moment, I made these drawings 
and paintings with more or less attention to some special 
point ; either tone or local color, or drawing of form or 
^ of motion. It would please me if my studies were 
; looked at, as they were by my good friends called 
I savages. Very much as cultivated painters might, 
they looked at my pictures in the way best suited to 
help the illusion — sometimes from near, sometimes from 
very far, in strong light or in shadow ; in whatever 
way they thought the special case required. 

I have added to the names or titles of the subjects, 
frequent quotations from the notes on the drawings or 
Jroyn my journals, partly to explain more fully, and 
partly to add an interest which may be lacking, in my 
painting. 

I have added these notes to my titles for another 
reason also. The enchantment of the South Seas has 
passed into English literature with the names of 
IVallis and Captain Cook, of Mariner, of Melville, 
Stoddard and Stevenson. To many, therefore, it might 
be pleasant to follow more closely through a few words 
of text, their interest in what they have read of these 
different men. 

If I can give only a small part of the pleasure which 
I felt when I made these things, I shall be fully satisfied. 

J. L. F. 


February ayth, i8^y. 


J apanese. 

1. Junk, (Sunlight.') 

2. Fisherman. (Sunlight.) 

3- On the Pacific. (Fogl) 

4" On the Pacific. (Sunlight.) 

5* Stable of the Sacred Horses in 
the Temple Grounds of lyey- 
asu, Nikko. 

6. Head of Buddhist Priest. 

J. Portrait of a Priest at Temple 
of lyemitsu, Nikko. 

8. Portrait of a young Priest, 
Nikko. 

Q. Dry Bed of the Dayagawa, in 
Mountains, Nikko. 


10. Girl in Semi-European Cos- 

tume. 

1 1 . Girl at Street-well. 

1 2. Head of Buddhist Priest. 

13- Water-fall of Urami-no-take. 

14- Statue of Oyafizo at Kamanga- 

Fuchi^ Nikkoy Afternoon, 

15- Mountains in fog, from our 

garden, Nikko, 

1 6 . Mountains in fog, Nikko. 
Morning Study. 

T-J. Looking over the garden wall 
and steps toward the Temple 
enclosure of lyeyasu. 

1 8 . Old Pagoda near the priest's 
house, Nikko. A fternoon 
study. 

ig. From our garden in Nikko 
Mountain, looking towards 
Nan-tai-san, whose outline is 
rounded by fog. Sunset. 




20. Avenue to the Temple of lyey- 
asu, Nikko. Mid-day study. 

2 I . Sacred Font in the Temple of 
lyemitsu, Nikko. 

22. In the third gate, looking toward 
the fourth of the Temple, 
lyemitsu, Nikko, Aug., i886. 

“ Above us the gold brackets of the roof were 
reflected back in light and dark upon the gold 
architrave adorned by great carved peonies, red 
and white, and great green leaves, which stood out 
with deep undercutting. From the fluted red 
lacquer columns projected great golden tapirs’ 
heads and paws, streaked with red like the bloom 
of tulips. The gilded metal sockets and joinings 
and the faint modelled reliefs of the wall, all of 
dull gold, looked green against the red lacquer. 
Beyond, the inner lintel was green like malachite 
against the sunny green of the forest. Its cham- 
fered edge reflected in gold the lights and shadows 
beyond, and against the same green trees stood out 
the long heads and trunks of the tapir capitals in 
red and gold. Through this framework of red and 
many colored gold, we passed into the inner court, 
made into a cloister by walls and narrow buildings, 
rich in red lacquer, and black and gold. As 
before with lyeyas, so also within this enclosure is 
another raised upon a base faced with great blocks 
of granite, fretted, spotted, and splashed with white 
and purple lichens. The sun embroidered wall or 
fence that edges it, is black with a bronze and gold 
roof; its trellises are of white edged with gold; as 
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usual, bands of carved and colored ornament 
divide so as almost to pierce its face and its beams 
are capped with jointings of chiselled metal. The 
central gate spots joyously the long line of black 
and gold, and color and bronze, with imposts of 
white carving framed in rosy lacquer, and with 
gold pillars and a gold lintel, upon which is spread 
a great white dragon, and with a high gold gable 
divided by recesses of golden ornament on ultra- 
marine, and with golden doors fretted with a fairy 
filigree of golden ornament.” 

23 * Mountain of Fuji-San from 
Kambara beach, 

24 - Mountain of Fttji-San fro 7 n 

Fuji- K a wa. 

25 - Sunrise in Fog over Kiyoto, 

“ The city submerged in fog, early 6.30 to 7, Sept., 
1886.” 

26 . Sunset in Fog over Kiyoto, 

“ The city all lost in fog, except the white line of 
the Shiro or castle.’ 

27 * View over Kiyoto from Ya Ami. 

“ Morning with slight mist. The shadows of 
mountains spread far over city.” 

28 . View over Kiyoto from Ya Ami. 

“Morning. Sunrise 6 to 7 o’clock. Part of the 
city in foreground in night fog.” 
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2Q. Fishing with cormorants at night 
on the Kisogawa^ near Gifu, 


30 . Waterfall in our garden at 
Nikko. 


“Our enclosure is framed towards the great 
temple groves, and the great mountains behind 
them, by a high wall of rock, over which, at a 
corner edged with moss, rolls a torrent, making a 
water-fall that breaks three times. The pool below 
edged with iris that grow in the garden sand, is 
crossed by a bridge of three big flat stones and 
empties secretly away. On either side of the fall, 
planted in the rock wall stand a thick-set pawlonia, 
with great steady leaves, and bending towards it, a 
willow whose branches drop far below itself, and 
swing perpetually in the draught of the water-fall. 
Bunches of pink azaleas grow in the hollows of 
the rocks,, and their reflections redden the eddies 
of the pool. Steps which seem natural lead up the 
wall of rock; old pines grow against it, and our 
feet pass through their uppermost branches. On 
the top is planted a monumental stone, and from 
there a little path runs along, leading nowhere, 
nowadays, as far as I can make out. I am right 
in calling this mass of rock, which is a spur of the 
mountain’s slope, a wall, for I look down from its 
top to the next enclosure far below, now overgrown 
and wild. What is natural, and what was made by 
man has become so blended together, or has 
always been so, that I can choose to look at it, as 
my mood may be, and feel the repose of nature or 
enjoy the disposing choice of art.” 
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31 - The fountain in our garden at 
Nikko. 

“ We have a little fountain in the middle of the 
garden, that gives the water for our bath, and 
sends a noisy stream rolling through the wooden 
trough of the wash room. The fountain is made 
by a bucket placed upon two big stones, set in a 
basin, along whose edge grow the iris, still in 
bloom. A hidden pipe fills the bucket, and a long 
green bamboo makes a conduit for the water 
through the wooden side of our house. With 
another bamboo, we tap the water for our bath. 
In the early morning I sit in the bath room and 
paint this little picture, through the open side, 
while A, upstairs in the veranda, is reading in 
Dante’s “ Paradise,” and can see, when he looks 
up, the great temple roof of the Buddhist Man- 
gwanji.” 

32 . Sacred Font in the Temple of 
lyemitsu, Nikko. From the 
platform of the Second Gate 
in same temple. 

33 * Portrait of our Landlordy the 
priest Zenshin San^ at the door 
of the clergy house^ lyemitsu 
Temple y Nikko. 

34 - Masked Dancer of the “No," 

representing a Saki Imp. 

35 - Portrait of a young girl. 



Musicians in ceremonial costume. 


37 - Masked Dancer in the Temple of 
the Green LotuSy Kiyoto, 



. Peasant women with horses in 
the mountains of Nikko, 
(Sunlight i) 


39 * Tokio Geisha, 

“ Dancing in the house of our neighbor, the 
priest, Nikko — but during his absence of course.” 


40. Peasants with bull-cart drawn 
off the road near Sumadera. 

41 - The Priest of Idzumo watching 
at dawn for the soul of the 
dragon which comes in with 
the May tides, 

42 . Temple Gar deny Kdkeiyamay 
Gifu, 

43 - The Great Statue of Amida 

Buddha at Kamakuray known 
as the DaibutsUy from the 
Priest's Garden, 
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44 - Corner of Sacred Tank, Temple 

of lyemitsu, Nikko. 

45 - Entrance to Temple at Haruna. 

46. Butterflies. Imitation of Jap- 
anese. Study for glass. 


47 - The Tryst, Japanese Musme 
waiting at a ferry. 



Kuwannon , the Compassionate, 
sits in contemplation beside the 
descending stream of life. 


“And here, again, the intense silence, broken by 
the rush of the water-fall, recalled the pictures of 
Kuwannon, whose meaning and whose images 
bring back to me the Buddhistic idea of Compas- 
sion. The god, or goddess, as more often depicted, 
seated in abstraction by the falling waters of life, 
represents, I suppose, more especially an ideal of 
Contemplation, and the name used to be said to 
mean Dominus Contemplationis — I spare you the 
original Indian name. Of the Divinity’s many 
incarnations, one interested me as typical, and 
will amuse you. It is when in the year 964, B. C. 
— though the precise date is not exactly material — 
this Power is born as a girl, daughter to one of the 
many Kings of China. Then follows a legend like 
that of Saint Barbara. She is in no hurry to follow 
her princess’ duty to get married and please her 
parents. She is satisfied with a virgin life, and 
makes delays by persuading her father to build 
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palaces for her bridal to come ; and when all this 
has been done, and there is no final escape, she 
ends by an absolute refusal of marriage. At which, 
from evidently a long experience of the uselessness 
of argument with her sex, her father cuts off her 
head. I regret to say that she goes to Hell. I 
suppose that she went there, because, however 
laudable and high her ideal of life might have 
been, it should have been confined within the 
views of her country : that is to say of obedience 
to parents first and foremost. At any rate, she 
went there, and put up with it so admirably, that 
the Divinity who rules the place was obliged to 
dismiss her, for her contentment with her lot was 
spreading as an example to the damned, and 
threatened the very existence of Hell. However 
this may be, her appearances again in this world 
have been on errands of compassion and of help. 
Nor is this constant willingness to act on behalf of 
others, and thereby, to leave the realm of absolute 
peace, incompatible with that continual contem- 
plation of which her pictures or images offer an 
ideal, enchanting to me.” 


Hawaiian. 


49 - Kilauea. lo A. M., Sept, i^th, 

i8go. Looking at cone of 
crater. Southward. Cloud 
over Mauna Loa. 


50 - Waimea. Sept. 22 , 2 P. M. 
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5 1 . C rater of Kilauea and the Lava 
Bed. 


12 M. Beginning to rain. Shadows of clouds 
on volcano bed ; later, 2 P. M., sunlight, lava 
shining like sea. Distance perhaps bluer.” 

52 . Mauna Loa from Kilauea. 


53 - Crater of Kilauea and Dana 
Lake in twilight. 

“ Vapors of sulphur float up and cover the dis- 
tance. As the twilight begins, the fires come out 
and the lake is edged with flames that sometimes 
color the clouds with a vapor. At one side a small 
cone stands by, which burns with an eye of red fire 
The vapor disturbs all realities of size. The sky 
above was purple with the afterglow, and partly 

covered by the yellowish tone of the sulphur 
cloud.” ^ 


54 - Crater of Kilauea. Sunrise. 


55 - At sunrise. Kilauea orater. 
Sept. ijth. 


“ The black floor of the crater still almost all in 
shadow. The wall of crater lit up by sunlight 
except when the cloud shadowed it. Slone of 
Mauna Loa (on right).” ^ 


56 . Behind the house at Honolulu^ 
Nuanuu Valley. Rainbow on 
T^ountains. 

57- In front of the house in Nuanuu 
Valley y above Honolulu. 

58 . Study of trees in moonlight, at 
Honolulu. 

59 - Southern extremity of Oahu, 

60. Ofh Mam. Looking towards 

volcano of Haleakala. 

61. The Great Pali. 

62. The Great Pali. 

63 - The Great Pali. 

Sketch of Cliff, Waipio Valley. 

63 - Men bathing in the river near 
the Sea at Onomea, Island of 
Hawaii. 

“ Sketch made during horse-back ride around 
northeast of island.” 
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Samoan. 

66 . Siva Dance at Night. 

“My dear B: — You will see at once that the 
sketch is either carried too far, or not far enough 
I stopped because I am so doubtful of the light in 
which I work. It comes from below in our house 
which is only raised a few inches above the grass, 
and the light comes between the posts and is 
reflected from the ground outside. This is an 
attempt to represent one of the motions of the 
Siva, when the dancers stretch out their hands to 
right and left and draw them slightly along the 
mats. The cocoanut fire, supposed to light the hut, 
is extremely brilliant, and at a distance at night I 
see Rembrandt pictures, where the central light 
reflected from some figure, from some child or 
woman of deep brown color, becomes like silver, 
then passes into shade through every variety of 
tone. But the figures lit by it, near by, in the 
house, when oiled, as are the dancers, look like 
ivory, like old ivories. Were I a Rembrandt and 
had time which I have not, I might some 
day give this. As it is, I have to stop short in 
every way. In this scene the hut is decorated with 
palm branches, which are also wrapped around 
the great centre pillar on the right, whose tone is 
tolerably correct ; on the right edge the reflected 
light was like silver. The light flickered and caught 
now this, now that, and a faint haze of smoke with 
light blurred things near the light. But again, who 
shall give it? ” Dec. 19, 1890. 
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Women drawing up a canoe, 
Vaiala in Samoa, Otaota, 
her mother and a neighbor. 


“ The father of Otaota is a brown preacher of 
high descent, having mysterious powers outside of 
our common religion. He is a great orator, and on 
Sundays thunders against the Babylonians.” 


68 . 


Girls carrying a canoe, Vaiala 
in Samoa. i8gi. Portraits 
of Otaota, daughter of the 
preacher and our next neigh- 
bor Siakumu, The first girl 
is Faaifi. 


“As characteristic of social views, Otaota, who 
is of high origin, reproached me later for having 
painted her carrying a canoe with the other girls 
with whom she played and associated, but with 
whom she would not carry a canoe.” 

6g. The Papa-seea, or Sliding Rock^ 
near Apia, Island of Opolu, 
Samoa, Girls sliding down the 
water-fall. 

“ The slide is a smooth place within the water- 
fall upon which they seat themselves and are 
carried away by the water into a deep pool at the 
bottom. This is a general Polynesian amusement, 
especially for girls.” 
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70. Lower Fall of the Papa-seea. 
Fagalo preparing to slide the 
waterfall. 

71 - Portrait of Faase, the Taupo, 
or Official Virgin of Fagaloa 
Bay, and her Duenna. Samoa, 
i 8 gi. 

‘‘ Let me tell you at once, as we have a break in 
my notes, about the position of this young Chiefess 
and how she had her Duenna. To explain her, I 
must explain a little more of the class to which she 
belongs, the Chiefs. 

“In all Polynesia the difference between the 
Chief and the Commoner is absolute and incom- 
mensurable. No great chief could raise a Com- 
moner from his rank, and therefore the Polynesian 
would not understand the origin of European 
nobility. A Chief might raise a man by marrying 
him to his daughter or some relative so that their 
children would be half Noble and half Chief. The 
quality of nobility then, or Chiefiness, as it is called 
in the Pacific, is a matter of pure arithmetic. The 
Chief is, and has been sacred; a great Chief has 
an origin going back to the earliest races of human- 
ity ; as in Greece, some God begins it. The Chief 
is therefore, larger, stronger, and usually wiser ; he 
has been better fed for thousands of years ; his 
walk and step are different, and can be recognized 
as far as he can be seen. The whole system is 
communistic as far as the tribe is concerned, more 
distinctly as it comes down to the unit of the 
family. The Chief is merely the head of the com- 
munity as far as property goes. In connection 
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with this feeling that he is representative, comes my 
explanation of what is the Taupou, pronounced 
Taupo, the Official Virgin of the village or com- 
munity. She is elected like other girls, who fill the 
same office all through these Islands, by the prin- 
cipal people of her community, or of the neighbor- 
ing community if they have the power by any 
superiority. 

“ The Official Virgin is always chosen of good 
family, because that is obligatory, and moreover, 
necessary as you will see. She ought to be inno- 
cent and gracious and know how to sing and dance 
and make herself agreeable, as a sort of leader of 
society. She has to know all about the genealogies 
of a race that believes in nothing else ; she must 
know who is who, because, just as it happened with 
us, it is her duty to receive the stranger, either in 
the guest house, or in such house as may be fitting; 
and to look to his pleasure and his comfort; his 
food, his bath, his bed ; attendance for both, and 
entertainment of a gracious kind, as song and 
dance, and whatever conversation is fitting to his 
rank. Therefore she has to be strictly held to her 
duties, among which are those belonging to a 
Virgin; and her behavior must be strictly proper 
according to the traditions of the race ; and espec- 
ially so, because in return for these onerous duties, 
which imply her constantly attending to everybody 
else, and obeying the Duennas, who constantly 
watch her day and night, she is married and 
dowered by the community. Of course this must 
be to a Chief, or to the son of a Chief, or somebody 
whose position satisfies the pride of the commu- 
nity ; and the community is as hard to please as 
parents who look to what they call their children’s 
‘ advantage.’ The duties of the Official Virgin — 
the Taupo — are even more onerous at times than 
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those I have mentioned. It is also her privilege, 
in time of war, to dance and sing at the head of 
the combatants at the beginning of the fight, just 
as you will remember was done at the battle of 
Hastings, when William the Conqueror attacked 
the Saxons, Taillefer, the minstrel, rode in advance 
singing the song of Roland, and tossing his sword 
in the air as the Taupo does her little club. Some- 
times this position is dangerous. One of the por- 
traits which I send you is that of a charming girl 
who was shot by the German Marines in a skirmish, 
and occasionally, of course, such accidents might 
happen now. But the Polynesian is nothing if not 
courteous, and great attention is paid by him to 
details which the Germans slur. Besides that, a 
Chief is not a person to be lightly killed. Prop- 
erly, he should be killed by a person of equality or 
similar position; and that also is a great protection 
to the Taupo. Hence you see in the person of this 
young girl we have seen, an epitome of South Sea 
civilization — what we call savagery.” 

72 . Young girls preparing Kava 
{the South Sea drinli). Out- 
side of the hut zvhose posts 
are decorated with ftowerSy 
the attenda7it standing m the 
backgrou7id is there to hand 
the cocoanut cup when filled, 

‘‘ Kava, properly Ava, is a drink more or less 
intoxicating, of all the Islands of the Pacific inhab- 
ited by the brown Polynesian race. It is made 
from the root of the Piper Methysticum, a Pepper 
plant. The root is grated ; formerly it was chewed 
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by fair damsels, more or less chosen for reasons 
you may suppose, and I have tasted the stuff so 
prepared, and have differed from my companions in 
thinking thatit was no better tasted on that account. 
The root thus broken up is rubbed about in a great 
pail like the one you see, with water slowly added. 
A strainer of bark cloth is plunged into it at times, 
and wrung out so as to carry away the small frag- 
ments of root. The drink is not properly intoxi- 
cating in the sense of our usual view of the case. 
It is rather stupefying, but there are evidently, 
many ways of preparing it, and perhaps various 
growths of the root. In some Islands, like Tahiti, 
for instance, it was made so strong that a small 
cupful was inebriating. The drink was made and 
used in ceremony — a drink for Chiefs and enter- 
tainments, made by the women, not used by them, 
and avoided by young men because too much of 
a sedative. Everything about its making was and is 
public as a ceremony — like ceremonial tea-making 
in Japan. Every detail is regulated by rule, and 
the manner of the mixture in the water, the strain- 
ing, the handling of the cup, the drinking out of it 
and returning, should all be done according to a 
well-established manner, and in certain cadences. 
Many times since then I had it made for me, or 
was present at great occasions of its making and 
drinking in Samoa, and also in the old cannibal 
country of Fiji, where it was accompanied by wild 
chants of honor and welcome.” 

73 * Spearing Fish, Samoa, 

74 * ^ Chiefs Tomb, 

“ The tomb is made of burnt coral made into 
cement,” 


75 - Samoan Girls Dancing the 
Seated Dance, or Siva, with 
pantomime a^id Song, Sa^noa, 
i8gi. Night effect. 
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Man hi Canoe, 


Samoa, 


77 * Samoan Girl carrying a Palm- 
branch, 


“ F or use in basket making, or keeping down the 
thatch of the hut.” 


78 . Pahns hi 
Vaiala, 


Storm, with rain, 
Samoa, i8gi. 


“ The palms which bend naturally far away to 
the left, stand erect now balanced by the wind. 
The tomb on the right below the orange tree, is 
that of Tofae’s father, which is just in front of his 
house and ours.” 


79 * Military reception and war- 
dance in our honor at Sapa- 
pall, Samoa, Sunday, Oct, 
2^tk, i8gi; early evening, 

(On left.) 

“ Warriors— one performing a dance in front of 
others ; another in middle answered the step. All 
kept time without leaving place.” 

(On left.) 

“The Taupos dancing in front of the army— a 
Tahitian dance,” 


(In centre.) 

“These three blacked men were the men to 
whom is committed the secret murder of rivals, by 
the sting of the ray fish. They had white Tappa 
tails, and crawled up the slope towards us. They 
are called Aitutagata, devil people, who murder by 
means of the Foto, the sting of the ray.” 

(On right.) 

“ Aiga charging about between two of her chiefs- 
I suppose both as “ maid of the village and Prin- 
cess of each.” The three wore the big head-dress 
of light hair. She had beads about her neck and, 

I think, boar-tooth necklace.” 

“ The sun itself became veiled, and lit the sea 
with a tender light. One might almost have im- 
agined an afternoon in some f lir point of our coast 
at home, say Newport, on sc me exceptional even- 
ing. The Malse, or green, spread out further than 
ttie reserved ground of any of our home residences, 
and its edge dropped suddenly to the sea before 
us. Once or twice a thatched house stood on the 
verge of this rolling green, all smooth and weeded 
like a lawn. To the left and right were small groves 
like the wings of a theatre. F ar off to one side, the 
palm trees stepping gradually into the sunlight. 
The sea was blue and green and faintly shining ; 
far off were Upolu and Apolima— spots of blue. 
Our party sat about us on the slope of the grass 
about the house; from the groves about us came 
the sound of the drum-beat and the call of war 
music. From behind the house, in a great circle, 
ran out in a sort of dance, our hostess, Aiga, in full 
gala costume, naked to the waist— on her head the 
great military cap of yellow false hair. She held a 
little toy club in her hand ; on either side, with 
heavier strides, two of her attendant chiefs, dressed 
and undressed in the same way, repeated her 


movements. Some thirty paces behind her, two of 
her maids followed these leaders, turning around 
in a great circle, spreading out their arms, and 
the white folds of their waist cloths and the lines 
of their garments were flung out by their motions. 
In and out of the little grove danced back and 
forth a crowd of armed men, who threw up their 
clubs and caught them again. Right in the middle 
of the green before us, treading the path between 
the Princess and her girls, crouching to the ground, 
sprawling or running, bending low, three men, all 
blackened, with green wreaths of leaves around 
their heads and a short tail of white Tappa hanging 
out of their girdles. These were the King’s “mur- 
derers,” relics of a by-gone time, when savage 
chiefs, like Europeans, used licensed crime to rid 
themselves of enemies— or friends — against whom 
they could not wage open war. These whom we 
saw were only on parade, but the ancestors of these 
official murderers by heredity, had been actively 
employed. At the whispered word of the Chief 
they tracked the destined victim, risking their lives 
in the attack, and plunged into him their peculiar 
weapon, the Foto, the barb of the stingray, which, 
breaking in the wound, and poisonous withal, meant 
inevitable death. The display lasted but a short 
time, hardly more than a few circlings by Aiga 
and her people.” 

Aiga bore, with apparent confusion, our com- 
pliments; she was bashful and realized how dif- 
ferent her dress and actions were from those of her 
white friends and sisters, and yet had carried it all 
out to suit her position of Princess, and hostess— 
what was due to us and to the traditions of her 
race.” 


8o. 


Siva dancing the Siva, 
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On the beach, 
luy Samoa. 


Satapuala. Upo- 
Moonlight. 


“ Outside the moonlight was of milky whiteness 
increased by the whiteness of the sandy beach, 
mixed with a firm white clay, upon which the sea 
made a faint wash of no color, in which floated our 
white boats, and the reflections of the silvery 
clouds that deepened all the sky to seaward outside 
of the white reef.” 


82. 


Fishing party in canoes. 


Samoa, 


“Part of a fishing party from our village, Nov. 
20th. This the group to the right furthest out. 
They are waiting for the tide to set in, and bring 
the fish. They are outside of the great net with 
smaller ones to catch the fish getting over. As 
you see, the water is not deep — we are inside the 
reef. Some have heads whitened with lime ; one 
has a white turban secured with grass. Two have 
head-dresses of banana leaves. Vau, Mataafa’s 
daughter, came to us with a fish, swimming how- 
ever, and mostly under water. About the time the 
fish came in' most of the people got into the water 
with their nets, many keeping their eyes under 
water to see the fish, for a very long time, espec- 
ially Mataafa. All the time they made an enorm- 
ous circle outside the great net.” 

83. Study of afte^^glow. Village 
green. Girls on bench. Samoa. 
January 2y i8gi. 

“ The bench on which are seated the natives is 
at the side of the malae, or village-green. In even- 


ing it is usually filled, especially when the moon is 
expected. The woman seated is Siakumu’s sister, 
and Siakumu is the girl passing, and putting up 
her hair. Of course we were very near the plat- 
form and right above it. As usual painted in faint 
light.” 


84. At dawn, hi front of our 
house at Vaiala, Upolu, 
Samoa, January , i8gi. Look- 
ing north. 


“You will see at once that this subject might 
have tempted Father Corot, and in fact I have 
seen every morning upon which I have waked early 
enough, innumerable Corots, here, however, with 
intense greens, and with fairy-like occurrences or 
happenings in the lighting of the coming day.” 



West Cape. Tutuila, Samoa. 
Navigators' Island, from the 
ctitter at sea. Oct., i8go. 


“And now we had pulled out of the breakers, 
through the narrowest of openings, and were on 
board the little schooner. The great blue sapphire 
waves lifted us and sank us, and came up against 
the blue horizon, or against the great green cliffs ; 
and once more we saw in the hollow of the sea or 
lifted against the sky, the native boat, pushed on 
by rhythmic paddles, making a red line of naked 
men against the blue of the sea or the blue of the 
sky. We have been four hours and a half beating 
out this little cove, and have just rounded the 
isolated rock of the cape, of which I send you a 
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sketch. If I could only send you the color! — blue 
and green — a little red and black in the rocks — the 
white and violet haze of the surf — all as if elemen- 
tary, but in a tone that no painter has yet at- 
tempted, and that no painter that I know of would 
be sure of.” 


86 . 


Sea and sky, Vaiala, 
Looking North. 


Samoa, 


87 . On the beach, Samoa, 

“ Trade wind blowing. The boy is running his 
horse below us on the beach. They are very mer- 
ciless to their beasts and ride their horses too 
young.” 


88 . 


Girls practising Siva Dance, 


“Samoa, Nov., 1890. This would be one of the 
figures, or motions of a Siva. Of course, it is more 
or less accurate. In painting in the background 
and then repainting it, I have made the flesh of 
the figures too European, and I do not dare put 
them down any more. The woman to the right 
who is supposed to be beating her hands and sing- 
ng, is truer. You will understand that the black 
space between the posts are black stones. The 
two hearths are at each end covered up with mats. 
The posts are black, i. e.: those on each end, partly 
from smoke, partly from the natives’ oiled backs. 
So for the ends of the cross-beams. The basket 
had bananas in it. The girls are drapedjn two colors 
of Tappa, or bark cloth. Their garlands are of the 
fruit of the pandanus. The circular objects hang- 
ing from beams are cocoanut water-jars. The 
beams of roof ought to show, at least, in part,” 
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. Girl in grass dress, 

“ This is Otaota, who sat for it in her mind as a 
portrait; in mine because I wanted to get a mem- 
orandum of the peculiar dress made of leaves and 
brilliant colors, cut into shape and sewed on to a 
foundation of bark cloth, then rubbed with per- 
fumed cocoanut oil. This costume had been worn 
the day before at a great feast, and is “ missionary ” 
in compliment to the European prejudice for cloth- 
ing. While Otaota posed, her acquaintances com- 
mented upon the manner her portrait turned out, 
and hence it is unfinished.” 

Study of the Parrot Fish, 

In front of our house at Vaiala, 
Girl on grass. 

Study of Trees, Opening be- 
tween huts behind our Samoan 
hut, V %iala. Bread fruit 

and ba7iana patch. 

Twilight at Vaiala, 

Girl sliding down waterfall, 
the Papaseea, Nov, ijth, 
i8go, 

“ This gives motion pretty correctly, but not as 
well as small sketch with arms projected forwards. 

I have not dared change motion to make drawing 
more correct, as it might contradict the lines from 


go. 

91. 

92. 


93 - 

94. 
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nature. In trying to make a portrait, I spoiled the 
head. Of course the water is bad, but when wet it 
had something of it. The girl was short and squat 
and heavier in hips.” 


Q5* Late afte7'’7ioon, Fagaloa Bay, 
From betiveen posts of our 
htit. 



Rambozv over the Sea. 


“ The rainbow was very low. This fragment 
only represents about ^ of the horizontal visible 
space and one-third of height above sea. Of 
course sea to us would cover about the same. 
Distant sea changed every few seconds.” 

97 . View from hict, at Vaiala in 
Upolu, Bread frzut tree. 
War drums and ca^ioe, Nov. 
igt/iy i8go. 


“ My Dear Bancel:— This drawing was done 
last month, during the first days of our occupying 
our Samoan house or grass hut, and is just the 
outlook between two posts towards the sea. But 
since I made it ‘a good deal of water has run in the 
river.’ The rainy season has set in. I have seen 
no more days of as brilliant night and skies. The . 
sky and sea are more like ours in summer and as I 
write, the sky and sea remind me of Newport? 
instead of seeming like part of a fairy world. I 
need not say that this attempt of last month is not 
thoroughly successful. I have not even a shade of 
the ineffable clearness of everything. There is no 
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yellowness apparent; green was green all the way 
through, but light and not paint; and there is 
shade here that has to be recorded, for especially 
nothing ever looks flat as it does with us unless in 
rain or mist, and then there must be a good deal 
of that. Evening and twilight after-glow bring 
back our modelling, if not our tones, for the recall 
then, is of Titian or the great Rousseaus, or as if 
some almighty painter had had the arrangement of 
nature for a picture, with high lights and chiaro- 
scuro and all our machinery of art. 

“ The paper on which I have worked, is not water- 
color paper, so that corrections are extremely diffl- 
cult if not impossible ; nor are washes successful, 
and the color rubs up, but the temptation to use 
anything in which drawing counts a great deal has 
led me away. It would also need an under-prepar- 
ation, very neutral, impossible of course in a study 
that gives the movement. Everything here changes 
even more than with us. 

“ See the thing more clearly, more brilliant and 
yet soft, and especially not warm, though never 
cold in the least degree. The bread fruit tree with 
its two fruits and the cocoanuts explain themselves, 
as also the canoe, now replaced by a big new one, 
for fishing has begun for the village; and the two 
wooden half-cylinders under the tree afe war- 
drums, idle to-day. Yesterday the two tulafales— 
village orators— performed on them to keep up 
their practice, I suppose, or for any Samoan reason, 
beating something in a wonderful time and cadence. 
And when the village cocks stand upon them crow- 
ing, I see before me the original of the Chinese and 
Japanese symbolic picture subject that means 
peace. 

“The little figure far to the left was one of 
Mataafa’s men; two of them had been sent to 
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bring us tafolo, a mixture of bread fruit and cocoa- 
nut milk. For this they come in full dress, i. 
our ladies’ full dress, bare to the waist, with a 
girdle of leaves, and green garland, and face 
painted. As there was a good deal over they had 
seated themselves out of reach to consume it them- 
selves. The other figure was a Taupo, or village 
official Virgin, proceeding to the next place for 
festival, in full costume. Her attendants walked 
at such a respectful distance behind her that she 
alone came into the picture.” 



Presentation of gif ts of food on 
Manono Island. Samoa, Nov. 
22, i 8 go. 


“My dear old man: — This is not a scene from 
an opera, nor a study for a classical fresco like 
tho^e of Mr. Puvis de Chavannes. It is what we 
saw at a little place called Faleu in the little island 
of Manono, where we were last month for two 
days, and it was still more like a scene from an 
opera and much more classical. The drawing 
represents a tulafale, or village orator, addressing 
us in set speech, according to rules, on the occasion 
of the presentation of gifts of food. Two other 
tulafales are also present, one from the same vil- 
lage and another from our own. This one is also a 
chief and is the sitting giant, while the speech- 
maker is not a large man. You will recognize the 
tulafales by their fly-brushes,^ placed on their 
shoulders. We are looking at them through the 
posts or pillars of the elliptical house, the guest- 
house in which we were sitting. These posts are 
decorated with flowers in our honor according to 
custom. There are baskets of food, cocoanuts, 
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and Taro-roots^ thrown on the stones outside the 
house, which in this case is placed on an ascent. 
The young man in the foreground sitting on the 
slope of stones, is one of our crew, who in a 
moment will rise, count aloud the presents, stating 
who gave them, etc. The presents were few, the 
place a poor little one, and the occasion a small 
one. 

“ But the classical impression was all the greater, 
and nothing could exaggerate the look of the set 
scene of a play. Even the little canoe, under the 
big tree, looked like the real boats put on the 
stage, to increase the illusion. 

I have kept all the lines as they were; neces- 
sarily I had not details enough to fill up. There is 
something in the likenesses also. The high chief 
had a certain recall of George W. increased by his 
white hair, which was white with the coral line they 
put on it both to redden or yellow it, and to help 
to dispose it in order. You will notice the yellow 
hair of the young man in the foreground, which is 
the result of this. You will notice that he has some 
leaves fixed in his curls. As you know, on every 
possible excuse, people put flowers or leaves on 
their heads, or about them, from a single leaf or 
flower, to being laden with garlands. The chiefs 
had none. 

“Were the picture larger we should see about a 
dozen people more to the right, and more presents 
to the left. As I said, all was on a small scale, not 
like the big affairs we had elsewhere. 

“You must imagine the floor inside made of 
small pebbles and covered with mats, and between 
the posts larger stones fixed to make a base-wall as 
in the drawing. I dared not carry the drawing 
further, as I have already killed a great deal of the 
light and transparency which attend every out-of- 
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door scene here ; but I have written to you about 
this. Nothing is ever pale, there is color every- 
where, and local color even of the faintest, remains. 
The only way to represent this fullness is by an 
underpainting carefully finished, and of course this 
cannot be in such a slight sketch in water-color. 
Even the complications of oil-color would have to 
be studied most carefully to see what means there 
would be. Nothing modern recalls the light and 
tone — Delacroix perhaps. 

“It is impossible also to judge of what one does 
with the light coming from the floor, for the open- 
ings are less than five feet high, as the outside 
mats are usually hung, so that 1 have to paint in 
reversed light. 

“But it is all beautiful beyond exaggeration.” 


QQ. The Siva or Sitting Dance, 
{Early mornmg), Samoa, 
i8go, 

100; Soldiers brmging of 

food in 7nilitary order, Iva 
in Savaii, Samoa, i8go, 

1 01. Aitutagata, The Hei^edita^y 
Assassins of Kmg Malietoa, 
Sapapalu Savaii, Samoa, 
Oct„ i8go. 


\ 
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102. Samoan Women throwing 

down presents of food. Oct.y 
1 8 go. Sapapaliy Savaiiy 

Samoa. 

103 . Fagaloa Bay. Samoay 18 go. 

The TaupOy Faasey mar- 
shalling the women who 
bring presents of food. 

104 . Buttresses of the ist Chris- 

tian Churchy and Sigcls 
Tomb at Sapapali. 

“In the evening I wandered down to the un- 
finished Church begun by Malietoa, of whom I 
told you. The massive foundations of coral 
cement, against which the tide was washing, are 
finished, as well as part of the walls of the Church. 
In front is a little island, planted with trees ; on the 
right, the surf broke again in a little cove — near 
me, almost under me, a dark moving space in the 
water, where the tide washed more easily, was the 
submerged tomb of a woman called Siga (the 
white), a former wife of Seumanu. There was 
something that made one dream in this grave, 
now remembered, now forgotten; the reminder 
that all can be but temporary, and that the real 
end is where all ends and is forgotten. Then 
I went to the deep pool near by, where the sea 
runa into fresh water, and was smiled at by the 
good natured face of one of the murderers by in- 
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heritance who had figured all blackened, that 
afternoon. His wickedness was being washed off 
with his blacking, or rather, his wickedness was all 
archaelogical, kept up as proof of former dignity 
and power of the Chief and of the obedience of his 
men.” 

1 05 • Bathing-place at Lepa, Samoa, 
December, 18 go, 

“ This is a sketch of a rock and waterfall from 
the sea, giving yet more the look of a set scene in 
a theatre. The water ran over and along this 
ledge of rock, then ran out across the beach. It 
tried to get off further to the right, but not success- 
fully, though there was a ravine there.” 

106. Siva Dance, Two Girls. 

“The drawing remained unfinished because of 
the mildew in paper. The two girls are Aotoa and 
Aolele, Taupos of Tufu in Valatavai, Island of 
Savaii. Their names mean ‘cloud that passes and 
cloud that stays.” I have noted their measure- 
ments, which you will find at the bottom of the 
drawing.” 

107 - Huts. Sunset at Vaiala. De- 
cember lyth. 

108 . Blind man and his daughter ; 
at Vaiala. 

“ This is an old blind man who goes about with 
his daughter and sometimes a little boy. Drawing 
is poor, but it gives the Samoan strut. Samoa, 
Jan. 15th.” 


I 
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lOQ. On the beach, Vaiala, Jaizuaiy 
7, i8gi, Samoa, 

“Rainy. Woman fishing; coming out of water 
afterwards. Boy with leaf for umbrella. Woman 
has small bamboos to cut up fish with, sticks to 
break coral with; baskets carried at waist behind.” 

no. Canoe going from up the coast 
to Apia to a big Talolo, or 
official presentation of food, 
fan,, i8gi. Heavy surf 
beginning of a storm, 

III. Night dance at Sapapali, At 
Aigds, Oct, 26, 18 go, 

“The girls danced on being urged, late in the 
night, the little girl on left joining in. She was one 
of Aiga’s little maids, of high birth also, and took 
it all as a child might. I think she was twelve. 
The Taupo in the middle danced as indicated, 
drawing off her siapu for a second only, except 
when her back was turned. The woman on our 
right was an ex-Taupo, and though very wild and 
urging the others and tucking up her clothes as 
indicated, never undressed any more. I am not 
certain of her movements, except that the feet have 
something of it. The little girl has something of 
it she kept almost all the time in one movement, 
crossing her feet. The men behind called out 
occasionally, ‘ Oh ! Ah ! These girls don’t know 
how to dance.’ Taupo, in centre, had red beads, 
and silver hair fillet. Little girl, leaves and dowers 
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about waist, and around neck. The name of dance 
is Muli-pai-pai, which may be translated Kalli- 
pyge.” 

1 1 2 . Girls dancmg in open air at 
Iva in Savaii, 

“The girl to the left is the Taupo, and the girl 
to the right around whom she dances, is one of her 
attendants as well as the other two younger ones ' 
who are beating time. The older woman also 
beating time, is the Duenna in charge.” 

1 1 3 - Children in hut, at Faleu. 
Manono. 

1 14 . View between two posts of our 
house, Nov, 75 , 18 go, 

“ House to the right of Mataafa’s where the men 
slept, and where Kava was prepared, and Tafolo. 
This sketch was done in rain : values good. The 
big palm at corner is for making baskets for food, 
not for mending roof as it is often seen. There 
are three figures in house, — man on right is stand- 
ing but bending over. 

(On left.) 

Young bread fruit tree growing at bottom of the 
old one.” 

115 - Faleu, Manono Island. In 
front of house, just before 
and after rain. Island of 
Upolu in mist. 

“ The green water is inside of reef.” 


V 
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Tulaf ales speech - making. 

Looking out from hut, at 
Vao-Vai, Samoa. Nov. 22, 
i 8 go. 

“A sort of ceremonial duel between Tulafales; 
our own man whose back is turned and who stands 
just outside the house on the slope of stones upon 
which it was raised, acknowledges the presents of 
Taro and bananas spread out before us on the 
grass and stones. The Tulafale making the 
speech of presentation was accompanied by two 
people as indicated. Tree on right whose leaves 
hang near house in front is bread fruit, leaf might 
come further yet. (Tulafales name was ‘ Talo’.)” 

117 * Boy in canoe passing in front 
of our house, Vaiala, Samoa, 

1 18. Taupo and attendants dancing 

in open air, Iva in Savaii, 
Samoa, 

“In this dance the Taupo danced first, then two 
young chiefs. The people in the background are 
beating time.” 

1 19. Uatea^'—razn and sunshine 

together. Early morning, 
Vazala, Upolu, fan,, i 8 go, 

120 . Sketch of Maua, Apia, One 

of our boat crew. 




1 16. 


1 2 1 . Siva coming from bathy ( Taele 

and perhaps Tae) carrying 
banana leaf 

122 . Girl sliding down water fall. 

Banana leaf around her 
body. 

123 - Military reception and war 
dance at Iva in Savaii. 

The sound of the guns filled the air. Slowly 
now, moving step by step, the mass of people be- 
hind the trees came so that they could be seen. 
In front of the men with a chorus of girls preced- 
ing her, a girl with black shaggy waist garment 
like thin fur, with long red necklaces of beads, 
flowers in her hair, dancing slowly to a tune, cross- 
ing and uncrossing her feet, swinging with both 
hands a small club, as a drum major might move 
his stick. Slowly she advanced, escorted by two 
men, from whose heads stood out a mass of yellow 
hair like the cap of a military officer, supported by 
circles of shells around the head. They also kept 
time to the music but did not repeat the girl’s 
monotonous step which made the central point of 
interest to which the eye always returned. This 
girl was the Taupo, the Virgin of the village, danc- 
ing and marching in her official place at the head 
of the warriors. When she had moved slowly a 
few yards, one could see that in the crowd there 
were other girls representing other villages, who 
also repeated these movements, while some of the 
men danced and others stepped slowly with crossed 
arms holding clubs or muskets.” 


V 
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124 - Siva Dance. Seated Single 
figure. 

125 . The Siva dance, Seated*single 

figure. 

“She was a Taupo of a village next to Sapotula- 
fai, and with her friend, the other Taupo, was very 
proud and self-possessed except in the presence of 
Aiga, who knew how to put them in their relative 
positions. This one’s name I quote as typical, it is 
‘Lilia.’ Charley interpreted the name for me 
saying : ‘ When you are on top of a cocoanut 

tree, and the wind blows hard, and you are afraid 
of falling off, that is Lilia.’ You have seen a palm 
tree in a gale and you can imagine the picturesque- 
ness of this definition of fear, of the slight swinging 
of the branches.” 

126. Siva Dance. Seated single 

figure, 

127 * Presentation of gifts of food at 
Iva in Savaii, 

“The armed men who have thrown down the 
food (bananas, yams, cocoanuts, etc.), are turning 
away, going down hill. The marshal is in front 
with his staff of office. 

128 . Standing Dance, Standing 
figures, 

“ These are two young chief’s daughters, Taupos- 
They are dancing a dance representing a game of 
ball, with the two men.” 


i 
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I2Q. A nother standing dance. 

“These two girls were two very young Taupos, 
daughters of chiefs. They were very timid at 
dancing before such distinguished persons. The 
woman on the right, their rather young Duenna, 
beat time and encouraged them, while a man on 
the left danced for the same purpose.” 

130. Another Siva Dance. Dances 
ofii^ery yotmg girls, Iva, 
Savaii, 

131- Siva with Siakumu Making 
Kava in Tofaes house, 

“Siakumu is wringing out the strainer of bark 
filaments. Tofae’s wife, Tafua, is leaning on the 
Samoan bamboo pillow and acting as Duenna. 
On the left is a curtain of Tappa.” 


132. Bathing pool Upon the rock at 
Lepa^ Upolu, Samoa, 

133* Sapotulafai, Oct, 26th, i8go. 
In Lauati s hut, 

“ This chief danced to a song about himself. I 
think the woman was engaged to him — she was a 
Taupo from near here, or it may have been Faauli. 
Red leaf girdle. Shell head fillet, with some red 
leaves and, I think, red flower; hair very yellow. 
Man dancing seen between posts. People in back 
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ground. This particular moment of the dance 
represents the seeing of a cocoanut tree at some 
place difficult to reach; the climbing of the tree 
and bringing down of the fruit.” 


134 - A t the beach, V xzalay Saznoa, 

Study of Trade wind color. 




f 

t 
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Tahitian. 


135 - Dawn, Peak of Maua Roa, 
Island of Moorea, Society 
I stands y i8gi, 

“ The little river hidden from us by trees makes 
a barrier, and when the men ride out that way I 
see them go out to sea, floundering with their horses, 
until they strike the ford of a little inside reef, 
visible by an occasional break of the wave ; where 
they trot along, their horses sending white pillars 
of foam up against the blue sea of the bay. Above 
this difiicult passage rises abruptly the central 
mountain, Rotui, which divides here the land into 
two great bays, Captain Cook’s Bay, or Pao Pao, 
and ours of Uponohu. Behind it the land slopes 
back again into an amphitheatre whose walls are 
high mountains and peaks ; so that once here was 
an enormous crater (its centre cone being our 
mountain on the right), its walls toward the sea all 
gone, and only the great height of one side of the 
circle remaining. Hence, too, at sea, when we pass 
Cook’s Bay, which is now on our right to the East, 
the peaks directly behind us appear to go around 
with us as we travel. The nearest is a pyramid 
rock, * Mauaroa,’ the ‘great mount,’ rising from a 
great slope of sharp-edged hills, to some height of 
2800 feet or more. There is notliing between us 
and it except the tops of trees that we look over as 
they ascend the slopes and seem to run up the 
almost vertical ridges.” 
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136 . The peak of Maua Roa. Isl- 
and of Moorea, Society Isl- 
ands. “ Uatea." i. e. Rain 
and sunshine, 

“ Our home, which is Tati’s, and all its surround- 
ings made but a little spot in this big space between 
and beneath the mountains. The house has been 
part of quite a place, with outbuildings and fields 
now overgrown, when there was a plantation here 
in years past, before the breaking down of the 
great commercial companies. But all is now in 
ruin; and narrow tracks inside of the accursed 
prickly sensitive-plant, buzzed over by yellow- 
jackets and wasps, lead to places overgrown with 
the wild guava tree. The vinous smell of the 
decaying fruit fills the shade that covers the broken 
beams and slippery walls of the old engine house. 
Big stones still line the little water course behind 
the house, and on the stone steps in the water the 
women wash and twist the clothes or take their 
evening bath. Horses wander about the enclosures 
around the house; black pigs come up from the 
guava woods outside, and pry about the steps of 
the verandah. At night half a dozen dogs or more 
collect upon it — on nights they do not spend in the 
village, and bark at something or other in the 
moonlight. Sometimes we hear the wash of the 
waters on the beach, and occasionally the surf of 
the outer reef, three miles away outside the harbor. 
There is occasionally the mimic rain of the few 
palms— that same sound that we had in Tautira all 
about us and that has accompanied us a little 
everywhere. But the silence is always present, 
even to our ears accustomed to the quiet of out-of- 
the-way places.” 
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137 * 'The Peak of Maua Roa. Noon. 

Isla^id of Moorea. Society 
Islands. Uponohu. 

138 . Pwilight a 7 id After-glow. 

Rooking South towards the 
peak of Maua Roa from the 
beachy Uponohu. Moorea, 
i8gi. 

139 - Peak of Maua Roa. Moon- 
light and Twilight. Island 
of Moorea. 

140 * Early morning. Uponohu^ 
looking south towards Peak 
of Maua Roa, from our 
house. Garden wall in 
front. 

141. Mount Tohivea, from the edge 
of Rotui, Island of Moorea. 
Society Islands. South Pa- 
cific, i 8 gi. 

“Farthest to the East is another high cone, the 
highest of the Island, Tohivea, some 1212 metres 
ligh, or say 3700 feet, whose top is also bare ; a 
louble-peaked cone like our nearest neighbor, but 
between the two peaks is a flat wall of rock, 
pierced with a hole that lets the sky light through. 
Tati, who climbed up there once, but could not 

! 

I 
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reach it quite, says that the wall is not more than a 
yard deep ; though the opening may be as large as 
a good-sized house. All around us are these 
narrow walls of the uppermost rocks, their knife 
edges ending often in lesser thicknesses than that 
great one of Tohivea. Almost everywhere upon 
the heights the hard bones of the structure show 
through this way. The sides have been worn and 
worn by time, or weather, so that these ridges are 
thinned to a wonderful narrowness.” 

142. The end of CooTs Bay. Isl- 
and of Moorea. Society Isl 
ands. i 8 gi. Dawn. 

143 - Little River at Uponohu. 

Mount Tohivea in distance. 


Island of Moorea. 
Islands. i 8 gi. 


Society 


144. Moonrise. Uponohu. Moor- ] 
ea, looking between the big > 
mountain Rotui^ and Tau- 
tira on right. April 22, 
'gi. Tohivea Tear a i apari. , 

“ Here this evening the Polynesian twilight gave ■ 
us, in a pale sky, green above and violet below, a * 
bright, full moon, appearing suddenly out of space, ' 
high up between two great mountains; and just 
below her a festoon of three rose-colored clouds, j 
like the fairy-land that a Jap painter might dream 
of, and not like our own good little moon, so well- 
behaved, at home.” ’ 


145 - After-glow. March goth, i8gi. 
From Tautira looking to- 
wards the mainland of Ta- 
hiti; in the distance the 
Orohena peaksy and the 
Aorai. 

146 . Edge of the graveyard at 
Tautira where was formerly 
the great Temple of the god 
Oro. Tautir a, Tahiti. 
March, i8gi. 

‘‘ The tall tree to the left is an Ironwood or 
AitOy alone remaining of the ancient grove about the 
temple. Here in the branches hung the sacrifices.” 
T — says that in former days the road did not 
pass here; it was further back in the mountains 
that end in the great rocks which are impassable 
and plunge into the sea with no break, no reef 
below. In those days the whole place was for- 
midable and avoided. Just by us is the graveyard 
almost overgrown with bushes under which one can 
detect the stones or enclosures or little plots well 
tended. Here are black stones and bushes of the 
red ti leaf where formerly was the sanctuary of the 
great god Oro. Here were sent the human sacri- 
fices; here the bodies hung upon the trees; one tree 
remains of the kind planted in such places, — the 
Ironwood, the a high funeral, poplar-like 

tree, with a foliage like that of spruce, making a 
high grey mist around the long thin branches that 
point into the air. Hence a former gloom and 
terror connected with the place. It was death to 
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come too near. There are people still living who 
remember. T’s namesake and uncle, the great 
chief, who died about 1855, had only seen two; and 
as T — remarked, “the chief who insisted upon 
having them on his visits was not liked.” You 
know the simple sign, — a stone rolled out to the 
chief who was to provide a man; and then the find- 
ing of a victim usually among certain families, who 
lived under this familiar terror. It is true that if 
the slayer was himself attacked and killed by the 
victim, all was the same; all that was needed was 
that the basket should be filled with a human 
sacrifice. It was placed by the door; T — pointing 
out a few feet from us at dinner, says, “ just about 
there;” then for a moment it was deposited upon 
some chosen spot; and the priest took it away with 
him to the temple. T — tells me that when the 
victim had been brought to them at Papara, the 
priest then and there departed in the night with the 
horrible load, to carry it here forty miles away; for 
here alone was the sanctuary that had the right to 
such offering. 

All this indefinite ugliness comes up to me as I 
pass the place in the morning or evening. Often 
a woman sits huddled up, bending over a recent 
grave, and I hear the children in the houses or the 
school singing the chants of the faith that haS dis- 
placed the old one.” 


147. 


Bay of 
Evening, 


Uponohuy 


Moorea, 


148 . Islet of Puhuru, Bay of 
Maiatea, Tahiti, Society 
Islands, iSpi, 
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149 - The entrance to Tautira River ^ 
Tahiti^ Society Islands i8gi. 

“We came around the base of the great moun- 
tain by the sea to a river that is usually called 
Tautira, properly Vaitepiha. It runs from the 
mountains behind the great beach it has helped to 
make parallel to the sea; and here, in the deep 
water beyond, was the anchorage of Captain Cook. 
Back of much vegetation, high-coned peaks; in the 
opening between two great mountains that slope 
away, the sides of some great crater, and the broad 
river framed in trees, that trespass into it. On 
either side, a heavy mass of woods, except along 
the banks where the road goes, and plantations of 
bread fruit, mango and cocoanut are reflected in 
the green waters.” 

150. Study of A fter-glow from nat- 
ure, March 2 , i8gi. Ta- 
hiti, 

“ Entrance of the river of Tautira, more properly 
called Vai-te-piha. Behind the bar on the right, 
here overgrown with bush, and on which the surf 
breaks so as to send sometimes its waves, and often 
its foam, into the river, is the deep water inside the 
barrier reef, where Captain Cook anchored.” 

151 - Entrance to Tautira River^ 
and Valley, A fter - glow, 

Tahiti^ Society Islands y i8gi, 

“ The place is nothing in itself. It is a little 
rounded cape standing away from the mainland, so 
that as you go around it, the same distance comes 
back every time; always the opening between the 
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two mountains and the two peaks against the sky 
and the source from which the river comes, makes 
one side of the little promontory.” 

152. Entycincc to TautiTci Rivov 
Study of After-glow. Ta- 
hiti. Society Islands, i 8 gi. 

“ I looked up the river in the light of the after- 
glow, which is the perpetual light of the evening. 
One seemed to see everything accentuated and as 
in a dark mirror. The reflections were those of the 
land ; the natives crossed the water in boats for 
bathing to places known by them; the red skins of 
the bare bodies of the men, the flaming red of 
women’s dresses or their white gowns made spots 
like feathers of tropical birds in the glassy reflect- 
ions.” 


153 - at the upper end of the 

Vai - te - ptha. {Tautira 

River), Tahiti i 8 gi. 

154 - The Island of ]\Ioor ea, looking 

across the strait from Ta- 
hiti. Noonday. i 8 gi 

155 front of our gate, Papeete, 

Tahiti, i 8 gi Morning. 

156 . Sunset at Papeete, looking to- 
wards Moorea. i 8 g /. 


157 - Dance of Araorau Near 
Papeete, Tahiti^ May^ i8gi. 

‘‘Moonlight and lamplight. The brown spot 
beneath the woman’s arm, is a low hut. Palms 
might be darker. Planet in sky.” 

158. Looking towards Moorea from 
our kousOy Papeete, Even- 
ingy Feb.y i8gi. {Outline 
incorrecP). 

159- The Island of Moorea, very 
early morning, June, i8gi. 
“ Blue distance. Clouds more solid.” 

160. Sunrise, Papeete, Tahiti, 

i8gi. May. 

16 1 . Afternoon-storm coming up> 

Beach of Papeete: man in 
canoe has hoisted his red 
Par euP or loin cloth y for a 
sail, 

102 . Moonlight, Palm in fore- 
groundy Papeete. From the 
consulate. i8gi, 

“ The white space on right was the cook house 
and palisade where the men were cooking.” 


163 . Edge of the Aorai^ covered 

with cloud. From behind 
the consulate. Midday, 
Papeete, Tahiti, May ly. 
i8gi, 

1 64 . Twilight — rising of moon over 

the line of the Aorai, 

Cloud might be a little darker on sun-side. 
Papeete. Tahiti. May, 1891. 

165 . Edge of Aorai. Papeete, Ta- 

hiti. i 8 gi. Evening. 

166 . The Aorai, looking south from 

Papeete. Tahiti, May 2 gth- 
Noon, near consulate, oppo- 
\ site entrance to Queen Ma- 
rau's. 

“ Trees on either side of picture. The plateau of 
the F ort occupies the first open space below trees.” 

167 * The Aorai, E vening. 


168 . Palms in haze. Dawn, Pa- 
peete. 


IDQ. Girls bathing on the shore 7 iear 
Papeete m an outlet of the 
river Fautaua, The Dia- 
dem or Crown mountain in 
distance. Northwest wind 
blowmg — late afternoon, 
February, 

170. Study on the reef at Tautira. 
Tahiti, i 8 gi. 

“To go to the reef which runs along exactly like 
a great coastway, some forty feet wide as if built 
for a sea-wall, and except a curve on either side, 
quite level; and to see the great waves break 
against this wall, then run in innumerable ripples 
over the edge into the quiet water inside the reef.” 

1 71* Study of surf , breaking on out- 
side reef Tautira, Taiarapu, 
Tahiti, March, i 8 gi, 

“ The reef is very even in width, about forty 
feet and a very level curve on either edge. Still 
water on this side, and shallow. Evening, look- 
ing north- 


172. Study of Reef . TauHra, Ta- 
hiti. i 8 gi. 
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173 - Himene at Papara in front 0/ 

Tati Salmon's, the chiefs 
hotcse. Feb, 26th, i8gi. 

“ The two children were in front of the lamp 
which is apparently obligatory. The man at the 
left standing, delivered the opening and closing 
prayer, Tati’s mother, the old chiefess, Ariitamai, 
or Hinarii, repeated legends and stories suggested 
by the songs; war cries of ancestors; praises of 
the beauties who unveiled themselves at the bath. 
All now sung by these quiet, sad people in straw 
hats, gowns and scarves, with an occasional um- 
brella, as with the woman on the left.” 

174 - At Papara, Feb, 2^th, i8gi. 

Early moonlight a?id After- 
glow. From the verandah 
of Tati s house. 

“ The sea has broken over the bank; to the left 
the little river. The reef is open at mouth of 
river. We are upon the south coast upon the 
sea; breakers almost at our door, for the reef, 
which is here very close to shore, opens just at the 
mouth of the little river that runs by the house. 
To-day the sea is of the usual light blue, upon 
which rise the foaming masses of the breakers. 
Last evening they were like floods of white light on 
the violet dark of the sea and the violet haze of the 
sky,” 

I 

175 - Children bathing in the surf 
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r 

^ at entrance to river at Pa- 

para, Tahiti. Morfiing. 

i8gi. 


“ I looked this morning at the children playing 
in the water of the little river, or in the surf that 
rolls into it or along the shore. The girls, little 
wee things, swarn in the river near its mouth, where 
it is safe, and plunged in and out, and swam under 
water, their feet and backs showing within the 
light and dark of the currents; for the river has 
been very full, and the surf and tide have been 
heavy, so that the children take their turn with the 
current. The boys were out in the surf, on the 
border of which occasionally the girls played, 
edging sideways to it, and running back with swing- 
ing arms. The boys and one of the men plunged 
out with surf boards, ducking under, or riding over 
the waves that did not suit them ; then turning just 
before the wave that suited, they were carried 
along the shore leaning on their boards. The 
currents of the sea carried them past us looking 
on. Of course they knew all about them, and 
rough as the surf was, one had got past some 
of the lines of breakers and tried fishing in 
some bottom both higher and less vexed. It 
was a pretty sight, the brown limbs and bodies all 
red in the sun and wet, coming out of the blue and 
white water like red flowers. The girls were yel- 
lower and more golden than the boys — less tanned 
I suppose. They have been running about with 
less clothing, perhaps, because the family is away. 
They left yesterday, and the daily life is the same. 
That is to say that only Tati and his family, in- 
cluding one of the boys, whose holiday is pro- 
longed, are here with us.’’ 




176 . Women bathing in Paparl 
River, 


177 * On the beach at Papara, 
Morning sky, A priL 


“ Towards the sea, the cocoanut, the hanging pan- 
danus and the tangled burao, patterned the outside 
light with dark. We crossed again innumerable 
brooks and rivers, that ran into the sea, for noon is 
high tide, as you will remember in this curious 
country that makes the tides the same for all the 
days of the year and leaves the moon out of the 
calculation. As I passed one of these little rivers, 
hidden under low hanging branches, I remembered 
the story attached to one of them— further on, on 
the other side of Taravao — the story I should have 
told you before. 

By this river, within a few yards of the sea — for 
it is deeper there— came, once upon a time, two 
shark princes, who had left their homes in Raiatea, 
the leeward island, some sixty miles away. They 
were caught, as they slept in the shallow water, and 
the beautiful wife of the chief fell in love with them. 
It is said that she divided this love equally between 
them; and they would have been happy had it not 
been that being princes they were fastidious. 
They were jealous of other animals, so that they 
swam away, and though there are still sharks in the 
sea, no more princes go courting up the little 



A little river empty mg into 
the sea, Tahiti, i 8 gi. 


rivers. 
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179 - Hitiaa. Tahiti. June ^th, 


“ Rainbow on mountains. A big Tamanu tree 
hanging over reflected also, reflections slightly in- 
correct as confused with shadow. Black lava 
shore broken. Boys swimming, very red as com- 
pared with entire effect. 

The boys swam in their little boats like food- 
bowls, which I saw moored further up in the little 
river.” 


Midday. At the queens 
home. i8gi. 

“ 1 his was a group of young men, a choir, who 
sang alternately with others, seated on either side 
of the verandah during our lunch. They are in a 
faint sunlight, which falls more distinctly in the 
back-ground.” 

1 8 1 . Tautira, Palms by the sea. 

“ The rain is just over. We see the sea and sky 
through a veil of drops. Tahiti, 1891.” 


“ The long building is the Fareau, a meeting-house 
3r town-hall, just as Captain Cook described them 


i8()i. Looking towards 
Taiarapu, a7id neck . of 
IsthnzMSy tippez" pazd lost 
171 cloud. 


180 . Hime^ie at Fara. Tahiti. 



Looking East from our Ver- 
andah — Oris. TatUira, 
Tahiti. 
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a hundred years ago. Clumps of pandanus to left 
Breadfruit trees, very tall, in foreground. Aban- 
doned house, 1891.” 


“ The bundles under the wood contain the * poi.’ 
Over the earth are leaves, then earth. Poi is 
plantain and cocoanut.” 

184 . Orts cook-house. From our 
door, Tautira, March, 
i8gi. Rainy weather, 

“ The walls are made of strips of wood, branches 
neatly smoothed and trimmed, and placed perpen- 
dicular, very close together, so that at night with a 
light inside, or in the day with the sunlight on the 
other side, the house looks like a big bird cage.” 

185 * Oris daughter fishing for sea- 
urchins on the reef. Rainy 
afternoon, Tautira, March, 
i8gr, 

186 . After-glow and moonlight. 



Tahiti, Tautira, March, 

i8gi, Ori-a-ori and his 

people cooking ''poi'" in the 
open oven 


Tautira, Tahiti, March, 
i8gi. 



I Oj . ''Hari!' Bundle of cocoanuts. 

Showing Tahitian manner 
of preparing and tyhig 
them, Tautiray March, 
i8gi, 

1 88. Study of Far a, the fruit of 
the Pandamis, Tahiti, i 8 gi. 


i8g. 


Reminiscence of sunset. Man 
dragging tip canoe. Tahiti. 
i 8 gz. 


190. The Hibiscus. Tahiti, Society 
Islands, i 8 gi, 

“ The usual native variety which, all through the 
Pacific, is the hair adornment. The yellow white 
with dark centre is not native. (The datura is 
native).” 


191. Gardenia. “ Tiare Tahiti” 

“ Showing manner of arranging flowers by prick- 
ing them into the leaves for ornament. Sent by 
Moetia, on day of leaving.” 


IQ 2 . Last sight of Tahiti, Sunday, 
Trade zvinds. 
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Fijian. 

^ 93 ' ^ff Levu. Sea and 

desert mountains. Fiji. 
Colof'’ note. 

‘ There is a fringe of mangroves on shore. Green 
near shore is shoal water. Outline of hills in- 
correct. Correct in the other drawing. July 13th. 
These mountains are those we have just crossed ; 
the drawing I send you a few pages back, is more 
accurate. The peaks stretch along with buttresses 
of hill sloping down and on this side, looking white, 
or yellow or pink in the sunlight filled with water! 

The dry side of the Island was faintly marked by 
the dryness of the color unnameable by our cate- 
gories, but I knew its resemblance to a desert was 
only for the distance ; near by the places we had 
been in were green or yellow-green. There 
were, of course, dried grass and seeds, violet of 
dry bracken, the gray violet of the ferns such as 
we had seen in the west of Hawaii; but wherever 
any hollow gave a chance, no matter how small, 
there things grew green. In the narrow hills a dry 
green marked the hollows and by the shore 
mangroves lined the edges.” 

194 - Mountain hut or house 
at Waiktcmbukumbu, Fiji, 
Jjdy g, i8gi. 

“ This is the last of the mountain villages. The ’ 
name means, ‘seething waters.’ The houses of 
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the village were mostly those of the mountain, 
built up on high mounds, covered with stones or 
grass. But the openings were the smallest I had 
seen — a big man in some cases might just fit in. 
One little one which I have sketched for you, and 
which was placed by the side of a ditch, near a 
cocoanut and with the adornment of a few trees, 
was exceedingly small and queerly bulged out in 
roof, over its low red walls. The thatch had been 
very thick, its edges were cut perpendicularly 
down so as to make a line with the wall, and you 
had a proportion of thickness of thatch greater 
than the wall or the roof. Time had given to the 
thatch of most houses a delightful picturesque 
tone, making them look as if covered with a grey 
fur. As the leaves are washed off, a fine grey 
stem alone remains. The little house, or Mbure, 
placed thus at the entrance of the village, just gave 
place to two persons. Mr. Carew explained that 
such would have been a ‘ devil house ’ formerly, 
where the priest, or medium, or wise man could 
reside alone and be consulted. With their love 
for shutting things up, he could close his doors 
easily and be happy in the sweating heat of the 
night.” 

195 - Matak^ila. Study of huts at 
end of village. Early morn- 
ing. July 8th^ i8gi. 

“ We arrived at a little village on the edge of a 
large valley, the first village, small as it is, since 
Nasombo, at the beginning of the week. Two 
deputations waited on the Governor and presented 
whales’ teeth and food, and were received by the 
herald and other attendants with the usual voices 
of ‘ Ah ! wui-wui-wu, u-u-u !’ etc., making everything 
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look more and more African as we go along. 
Among these mountain tribes, these negroes, with 
t eir curly, black hair, show how far we are from 
our smooth, brown Polynesians. In the evening 
all was bathed in the after-glow ; birds called in 
the trees; through the air, that seemed to thicken 
with light, green, long-tailed parrots sailed slowly 
with an occasional flap of their wings. The night 
was cool, as low as 54, (2,200 feet above our start.) 
At the early dawn I looked at the lakes of mist 
about us, out of which stepped the high trees and 
the mountains in the distance. Even the dark, 
conical huts of the little village, built along a ridge 
at whose extreme end we are, were still wisped with 
mist. The sun rose slowly behind the mountain 
bathing everything in mildly pale varieties of wet 
color, and all seemed lit long before the sun came 
over to pour heat and dry light upon us. We sat 
out, doing nothing, under a mock grove, which the 
men suddenly made for us, taking up neighboring 
trees and planting them around us in the soft soil. 
For this they used the digging sticks they had— 
merely heavy bits of wood with pointed ends in 
some cases turned up at the side. We are here in 
primitive country ; the boys of the village brought 
the water in bamboo-joints this morning; the 
houses are of peculiar hay-mow character. Most 
of the older people have been cannibals; all were 
so fifteen years ago, before the Governor and some 
of our party reached the mountains— burning and 
killing and ending the question in the only probable 
way. This is Sunday ; the native preacher gives a 
sermon, and speaks of the better times and how 
much more comfortable it was not to be liable to 
be eaten if one did not eat others.” 

196 . At Islaiset'elangi, from Ratu 
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Jonii Mandraiwiwis ''Ya- 
vu^ July 14th, i8gi- 

IQ7. Hut behind the Magistrate s 
Hotise at Vtinidawa, 

198. Tongavere, Fiji, 

“ Grass by the moat’s edge is dry ; in the moat 
the green to left is water, the rest is mud and clay 
all brown, with black shimmer. Woman passing 
bowl into house — dress should be bluer. ‘ Hill is 
VugaKi,’ says Sir John. 

“ The chiefs sat on the edge of the little ditch 
about the house, which on the other side was 
edged with enormous bushes of the Brugmantia 
Stramonium, whose long white flowers have a shape 
and manner of growing, which suggests to me 
something poisonous, as the plant is in reality. 
But the place had a general look of which the 
plants were not contradictory ; the black dry mud, 
the sluggish little stream with patches of water 
ending in ditches of caked mud ; the withered 
grasses, the very low cocoanut tree, the one soli- 
tary peak cutting the long slope of hill to the north, 
the knowledge that the old cannibal heathenism 
was still rampant, and that we should take, this 
evening, or to-morrow, the hypocritical duffer who 
had been reviving it, all this seemed to hang 
together. ‘ This place had been once,’ as Sir John 
phrased it, ‘ The Mecca of devil worship, and the 
place of revered places.’ Here, probably then, 
for all their worship was an ancestor-worship 
in reality, was the first landing of the unknown 
people who gave to the islands their character of 
race.'’ 
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1 99 * Study of huts. 


200 . Chief Dancing Military 

Dance, 

201 . Edge of the Village of Na- 

songo, 171 the 77iou7itains of 
the 7ioi^theast of Vitt Levtc 
{the devil country^, Fiji, 

The present place is at a corner with a river 
turning around one side of it and on the other side 
a stream which we have ascended; between them 
a bluff covered with trees, the space of the bed of 
the river filled with gravel and rocks, through 
which roll the rapids, or slide the quiet waters; a 
great rock just across this space faces the village 
as an advanced buttress of the mountain behind it, 
which melts tier upon tier into an entanglement of 
foliage; the town, or village itself, built on a suc- 
cession of terraces all worked over and planted and 
edged with walls that seem part of the natural 
structure ; here and there even right in the village 
a boulder black or gray almost the color of the 
thatch of neighboring huts, and protected and 
shaded by trees, or high decorative plants, just as 
huts usually are. As always everywhere, the pro- 
jection of any tongue of rock makes itself into a 
knife edge; so that the height of a ditch or moat, 
would be a suggestion to the savage engineer by 
the very make of the land. Therefore below you 
in the village yon see the tops of trees, banana, 
palm, and huts, staged down. These ditches or 
slopes, natural or otherwise, can be filled with 
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sharp sticks and other devices scattered among the 
trees so as to make serious defences to any sudden 
attack. Where the land rises again on the slopes, 
big boulders stand up, reminding you again of the 
thatched roofs. Far away on heights are places 
where villages stood. The huts here are of the 
mountain type ; very high thatch roofs, 

more than twice the height of the wall, 

together with a stone base called Yavu, out of 
which grow bunches of the high Ti plant (Dra- 
coena Terminalis.) The base or mound is kept 
and has its name ; the house on topi will be built 
and rebuilt. In front of the door, or rather its 
edges, engaged in the platform, shells are often 
placed in a pattern and the same disposed in a 
half circle in front of the plank by which one 
reaches the door. The shells are deep sunk in the 
earth so that their silvery ends only are visible. 
All this exquisite good taste in spite of these good 
people not being sensitive, as is said, to aesthetic 
feeling, and of course, having been abominable 
cannibals.” 


202 . Huts at Nasongo, Fiji. 

(See preceding number.) 

203 * Official dance at Vanuaktila, 
Friday afternoon, JtUy loth, 
i8gi. 

“ We waited for the rise of the tide in a little vil- 
lage-green (Kara) and saw a native dance of armed 
men (Mekke-Mekke), given as a mark of honor 
along with the food, and as the manner of presenting 
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Tappa (native bark cloth), of which an enormous 
quantity was given to the Governor. Each dancer, 
as we had seen before, wears, crossed upon him in 
long folds, yards upon yards of the cloth, looped 
like a dress, caught around his shoulders, perhaps, 
or only at his waist ; sometimes folded stiffly over 
his head, like the falling folds of drapery upon an 
archaic bas-relief; and after the dance he unwinds 
himself from the enormous entanglement and adds 
it to the pile that our men gather together and fold 
up. This plunder the Governor carries off ; in true 
native fashion, he is Out a conduit for gifts. When 
some chiefs or persons who have need to do the 
proper thing think it time, they go back for 
things— for whale’s teeth, or the Tappa— and re- 
ceive them.” 

20z|.. Da7ice at Tongavere. 

“ There was a dance in the late afternoon with 
Tappa rolled around the performer and very long 
spears, and a handsome show of attitudes. The 
smallness of the village place, ‘ Kara,’ made the 
scene more of a picture, which I saw across the 
ditch, framed in by the overhanging trees as you 
see it a few pages back.” 


, /■ 
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Java. 

205 . Fruit of the Mangos teen, 

Java. 

206 . Island of Lombok. Early 

morning. Aug. 22 d^ i 8 gi. 

“ Looking South. 10,500 feet high. Java.” 

207 . Village dayicing girls at Ga- 

roet in the Preanger Regency, 
Java. 
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Ceylon. 

208 . Tank at Kandy. Ceylon. 

209 . View 7 iear Dambula, looking 

over rice fields. 

210 . M ound covering a ruined tem- 

ple at A naradhaptira. 

21 1 . Image of reclining Bjiddha in 

rock cut cave near Kandy. 
The fioivers of the Cham- 
paka are on the table in front. 

The little temple when open, showed us b . shrine 
close cut in the rock. From out of the door came the 
smell of hundreds of flowers that lay upon the little 
table altar, in front of the image, from before which 
the small veiled curtain had been drawn. The 
•figure of the reclining body, with head on hand in 
the usual way, filled the entire end of the shrine, 
possibly some forty feet or so. It had been cut 
from the rock and was painted yellow for the flesh 
and a deep red for the drapery. The ceiling was 
very low, perhaps some seven feet high, smoothed 
out of the rock, and with a rock wall painted in 
tones of red and yellow. The great candle by the 
Buddha’s head was the only light for the entire 
chapel.” 


V ■ 

il 
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212 . The Thuparama, in the ruin- 
ed city of Anuradhapura, 
from the south. 

“ The Thuparama is said to be the oldest dagoba 
of the city, and was built by King Dewanatiya 
Tissa, 307 B. C. Its height is 63 feet, diameter, 
59 feet. It is surrounded by 128 columns arranged 
in three rows, etc. 

“ We saw the Thuparama in the last of the even- 
ing with the pink afterglow in three great streaks 
behind the dagoba’s violet white. In front of us 
was a little pond, all blue with spots of pink reflect- 
ing the sky.” 

213 * A girl with basin of water. 

“ She is posing in the attitude of Lakshmi, God- 
dess of Love and F ortune.” 

214 . Sea near Aden. 

“Everything very distinct in outline— clouds 
sharper— sea greener all through. Upper sky 
bluer.” 

215 . On the Red Sea. 


216 . In the Humboldt Valley. U. 
S. A. 


217 . In Green River Valley. U, 
S. A. 
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Miscellaneous. 

218 . (Roses in (Blue Crackled (Pitcher. 

219 . Flowers in (Blue Chinese Vase. 

220 . Flowers in Inlaid Ebony (Pitong. 

221 . Wild (Roses and Water Lily. 

222 . .Autumn Flowers in (Persian 

Glass (Bowl with White En- 
amel Edge. 

‘22,^. Water Lilies in white water. 
Study of faint sunlight. 

22 ^.. .Autumn Flowers in Yellow 
Glass (Pitcher. 

22^. Water Lilies, (Red and Green 
(Pads. 

226 . Water Lily in Sunlight. 

22f . Study of F^ink Hollyhock. 


on White 
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^28. Apple (Blossoms 
Ground, 

22 Q- Hanging. (Roch, Uewport, (R. I. 
230. Old Farm House, Alewport^ (R. I. 
23 !• Wild (Roses and Irises. 


Several other Sketches and Drawings are 
exhibited, whose titles are given with Drawings. 






